HUMANISM & THE CHURCHES

Church in pressing for conformity arose, not as the
political historians have it, from the lust of haughty
ecclesiastics, but from a real sense that their formu-
laries were made so large and open, and the sense
put upon subscription to them was so indulgent,
that any reasonable man could honestly conform; and
that it was perverseness and determination to impose
their special ideas on the Church and to narrow the
Church's latitude which made the Puritans stand
out'. Yet one cannot but regret that it was not
thought best to let the Nonconformists go their own
way in peace before feeling was finally embittered
by persecution. So slow were men to learn the lesson
of toleration and confidence in the appeal of reason
and experience, and Baxter himself, be it remembered,
rejected all thought of toleration for Catholics and
Rationalists. But the Anglican persecution was
political; that of the Puritans was religious. Even
Milton could, after pleading that 'it is not lawful
| for any power on earth to compel in matters of re-
J ligion', yet declare that the Catholics were to be
excepted because their religion was idolatry, 'popery,
as being idolatrous, is not to be tolerated either in
public or in private'. The Church had to pay a heavy
penalty, and not altogether unjustly, for her courtly
subservience and political intolerance,

But if the Cambridgejthinkars failed in the impos-
sible task of effecting ^reconciliation of parties by a
deeper philosophy of Christianity, they did some-
thing of great service. They transferred the emphasis
from doctrine, ^tEeTeternal decrees', 'justification by
faith', 'effectual calling', imputed righteousness', to
the Christian life. The finest literary expression of
the new spirit is probably the great sermon preached
by Ralph Cudworth before the House of Commons
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